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problem and the authority of the interpreter. Naturally the reader's 
opinion will be largely determined by his own attitude toward the prob- 
lem itself. He, no more than the author, can escape the personal basis 
of judgment. Even the orthodox free trader, however, will recognize 
that this tract is written in a more moderate vein and with a greater 
effort at fairness than is much of the literature of the controversy. 
The author feels the wrench of breaking with the great names of the 
past, and with characteristic English conservatism he tries to show that 
the really great leaders were not extremists and had many points of 
contact with the modern notions. This is especially marked in his two 
new chapters on Adam Smith and Cobden. In the case of the latter, 
at least, the effort seems rather far-fetched. To Mongredien, the 
Cobden Club historian, Cobden was a moral hero endowed with eco- 
nomic infallibility. To a writer like Fuchs he was a shrewd manufac- 
turer with a keen eye to the profits of the cotton trade. Doubtless " the 
real Richard Cobden " was neither of these and yet it seems futile to 
try and save him as an object of sympathy for the modern imperialists. 
Underneath any divergence of economic theorizing between them lies 
the deeper and ineradicable difference of divergent ideals as to the mis- 
sion and destiny of England and her colonies. 

Henry C. Emery. 



The Government of England. By A. Lawrence Lowell, Profes- 
sor of the Science of Government in Harvard University. In 
two volumes. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1908. 
Pp. xv, 570; viii, 563.) 
Mr. Lowell has admirably succeeded in a task which no other stu- 
dent of political science — English or American — has attempted. Even 
to enumerate all the departments of government activity that are com- 
prehended in his Government of England would absorb at least half of 
the space assigned for this review. Six full pages of the first volume 
are occupied with the table of contents — the headings to the sixty-seven 
chapters into which the two volumes are divided. Here it must suffice 
to state that Mr. Lowell begins at the top and works downward. He 
begins with the crown; then proceeds to deal with Parliament, the cab- 
inet and the state departments, and with the relations of the colonies 
to the mother-country. Then having described the governmental and 
ecclesiastical machinery, the law courts and the political activities of 
which Whitehall and Westminster are the centres, he takes leave of 
official London and devotes himself to municipal government in its sev- 
eral aspects in the local government areas of the metropolis and of 
provincial England. 

Even this brief outline of Mr. Lowell's great work will afford a 
basis for the statement at the outset that he has succeeded in a task 
which no other student of the English governmental system has at- 
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tempted. There are not lacking books of recent date which treat of 
subdivisions of the subject. Many of these are special studies and are 
accepted as authoritative; but heretofore there has existed no one book 
covering comprehensively the whole subject, although the need for such 
a work as this with its inclusiveness and its scholarly accuracy had long 
been obvious. Such a work could have been undertaken at any time 
after 1888; for with the enactment of the County Government Act in 
that year there remained oniy the District and Parish Councils Act of 
1893 and the Act of 1899, which replaced the London vestries by munici- 
pal councils, to complete the era of constitutional reform which began 
in 1832. Many of the special studies of English government which are 
now of permanent value have been written since 1893; but Mr. Lowell 
is the only student who has realized the need of a work covering the 
entire field of governmental and party activity and who has devoted 
himself with success to meeting this need. 

It was the fortune of the present reviewer to spend sixteen or seven- 
teen years in daily contact with the governmental machinery which Mr. 
Lowell has described. This experience began with local government as 
it existed in the later seventies, and was followed by an experience of 
the working of Parliament and the state departments in London during 
the period when the last of the great reforms in local government were 
in making. In those years he learned to admire these institutions from 
the ease with which they work, and their adaptability to changing polit- 
ical, economic and social conditions. Much time in later years has been 
spent by him in working out the history of several of these institutions ; 
and a study of Mr. Lowell's two volumes has filled him with whole- 
hearted and thorough-going appreciation. It is because this review 
must be, in the main, if the reviewer follows his sense of the exceeding 
merit and value of Mr. Lowell's work, an appreciation of an ambitious 
task well performed, that he prefaces it with the little criticism which 
he finds occasion to offer. 

Mr. Lowell is uniformly accurate in statements of fact and descrip- 
tion. Errors of fact are singularly few, as might be expected from the 
care that has been bestowed on the work, and from the fact that the 
proof-sheets were read by the Right Honorable James Bryce. Of what 
misstatements there are, none is vital, and the same may be said of some 
observations and conclusions to which exception might perhaps be taken. 
All told the few misstatements do not detract from the value of the book 
as a work of reference to anything like the same degree as the unfor- 
tunate fact for Mr. Lowell that developments so quickly succeeded each 
other in the labor movement both in Parliament and the constituencies 
after it was no longer practicable to bring the chapters on this signifi- 
cant phase of English politics down at least to the incoming of the 
Asquith administration in April, 1908. 

This is a misfortune likely to happen at any time in connection with 
a work of this character. It can be made good when Mr. Lowell pre- 
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pares his second edition. At such a revision also it might be well to 
correct the statement (I. 170) that until 1896 provincial postmasters 
owed their positions to political influence. Rural postmasters were 
nominated by members of the House of Commons until about twelve 
years ago; but provincial England means areas outside London, and it 
is much more than twelve years since postmasters in such cities as 
Liverpool, Manchester or Birmingham were nominated by members of 
Parliament. Another statement requiring correction is (II. 176) that 
municipal officers, except the town clerk, do not ordinarily attend the 
meetings of the town councils. The reviewer's experience is that 
municipal officers are very generally in attendance; and there are good 
grounds for such attendance, as at any time the recommendations of a 
committee may be challenged, and information at the command of the 
committee's expert may be essential to save the reference of minutes 
back to the committee. 

Here and there one might ask for a line or two of amplification. It 
would have been well if Mr. Lowell had quoted some authorities for 
his statement that the calibre of men now offering for service on city 
councils is deteriorating. Again in summing up the case for and against 
municipal ownership it would have been helpful if Mr. Lowell had 
taken note of the ease of working in municipal economy which results 
from municipal ownership and operation of gas, electric lighting and 
street-car undertakings, an ease which is often patently lacking in this 
country where these undertakings are in the hands of private companies 
whose interests are not and never can be identical with those of a well- 
administered municipality. 

Turning to quite another section of Mr. Lowell's book, it would have 
been fairer to Free Churchmen in England if Mr. Lowell had made it 
clear in his analysis of the political controversy over the elementary 
schools that the aim of the partizans of the Established Church is to 
retain a large proportion of what are really civil-service appointments — 
head-teacherships in the schools — as an exclusive possession of the 
Church of England. 

It is not possible to make any comparison between Mr. Lowell's book 
and the half-dozen other books the joint use of which might be made 
to take its place. It stands in distinguished isolation by reason of its 
comprehensive plan, the masterly way in which the plan has been devel- 
oped, and the sympathetic insight with which Mr. Lowell has described 
and analyzed the spirit in which English people work their Parliamentary 
and municipal institutions. The index— twenty-two pages — is full and 
likely to meet all calls upon it. There is no bibliography, but the au- 
thorities which Mr. Lowell has used are fully set out in the foot-notes. 



